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“I never remember one day what! A severe earthquake was recorded by 
CHARIVARIA. lias taken place the day before,” says! Mr. J. J. SHaw at West Bromwich, at 
Ir has been laid down in court that! an eminent magistrate. Despite this'9 a.w. on the 14th inst. When will 
saga may not.be ejected from meet- ) assurancs, however, his clerk intends! the Militants learn that these tactics 
ings. “The proper course,”’ said the | , to take no risks, and will laugh as | are only damaging their cause ? 
magistrate, “is to take such a person’s | usual. 
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| name and address and apply for a * The March of Civilisation. Repre- 
summons.” The process seems very} A good deal of advertisement is being | sentative Hay, of Butler County, Mo., 
swift and effective, but strikes us as; given just now toa hen in Pennsylvania | U.S.A., has introduced a Bill prohibit- 
rather too rough. which lays rectangular eggs, thus facili-| ing women from wearing dresses that 


tating enormously the task of the! button up the back. 
On the occasion of the bursting of | | pi wkers. It is a kindly thought, but! 
a vat of porter at a Cork brewery, one Ee iously inspired by the habits of the| The writer in the evening paper 
of the workmen had to swim through Dixie hens, who, if we recall the song; who referrad to T'he Quintessence of 
the escaping liquid to save himself from | | correctly, lay their eggs ready scrambled. | Jbsenism as “one of the best of Mr. 








drowning —thus in all proba- ————— — —_—————. Shaw’s earlier works,” has not 
bility realising the dream of a . yet received the snub which we 
lifetime. 8 | had anticipated for implying 


ithat there are degrees in 
| ‘ : © 
perfection. 
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Salmon tions from the Tyne | 
are alleged by the Conservancy | 
| Board of that river to taste like 
| tar and smell like petrol. If the} 
| striking taxi-drivers are thinking 
| of giving a little dinner to cele- | 

brate their recent victory, they | 
need look no further for the 
| fish-course. 











action for heavy damages on the 

; ground that a taxi-cab accident 
{had ruined his chances in the 
ring, Mr. Harry Lewis, the 
+American pugilist, knocked out 
iJack Harrison, the English 
| middle-weight champion, in less 
ithan three rounds. Mr. Harrt- 
son would be well advised to 
wait for a return match till this 
mere wreck of a man has been 
run over by one or two motor- 
omnibuses. 
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The Boat- Race is ancient 
history now, but it will never be 
forgotten. It was the only one 
of the series which a daily paper 
described as “The Struggle of | 
the -Sixteen,” instead of “ The 
Battle of the Blues.” 





London music-hall managers, 
always on the look-out for novel 
turns, have doubtless already 
made overtures to the Turkish 
general who, after the surrender 
of Janina, “walked slowly,” 
according to a daily paper, 

“with his head bowed to the 














We live quickly nowadays. | 
Twelve hours before the pro-j 
duction of Bought and Paid For, 
t the New Theatre, The Daily | 
Sketch, unable to wait any | 
longer, mentioned what a great 
success the opening performance | 
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had been. i. | ID) rn, cea s ground,” 
id THE AGE OF LUXURY. 


New careers seem to be flung “You cannot get hold of a 


You pvy YOUR COLLAR-STUDS BY THE POUND AND NEVER 





open to our youngsters daily.! pick up He FALLEN ONES. ~ | Woman by the ‘scruff of the 
A Harlesden butcher's shop is'——— $$$ —_______' neck: she has no scruff,” said 
exhibiting the notice, “ Wanted, a boy| Precautions are being taken by ‘the Mr. Symmons of the Metropolitan Bench 
for sausages.” s,s Board of Agriculture to prevent the, in court recently. Scruffs for Women! 


introduction of the pote ulo moth from | 

About your uninvited guest at a; France. Channel steamers are being 
party there is, as a rule, a something} closely watched. .. .. 
unobtrusive, some thing perhaps a little | = the four-year-old stallion el: uss, and second in 
furtive. He is content to slide in and: After twenty-three years’ absence! the class for two-year-old mares.” 
remain, like some violet in its mossy from London, a returned native makes _ Essex Weekly News. 
bank, clued to the refreshments table.! the statement that all young men in| lo Sir WaLTER’s disappointment, how- 
They breed stouter hearts in Cardiff, the Metropolis seem to him to be/ ever, it was only honourably mentioned 
where, the other day, a citizen not only | dressed exactly alike. It is tactless|in the Jersey Cow section. 
attended a wedding-breakfast without speeches of this kind that shake the | 
an invité in. but rounded off his day's! nut to his kernel. | «T.. G. S.—For the delicate lingerie blouse 
pleasure by assaulting the host with a | we | you describe we think that you will find the 





** At the Hackney Horse Show Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s Romping Polly won second prize in 











. . ° | water in which a quantity of unsalted rice has | 
poker. * Married at Doncaster last week, a! Watt in which a quantity of unsalte a 


' ee man arrived in London alone. Asked jn this particular ease than the gum-water. 
Life’s Little Ironies. Mr. Cyrit | by interested p: urties where his wife Wait until the mixture is cold before adding | 


MaupE had to pay twopence on the | was, he said, “{ lost her on the train.” ; the flavouring.” —Guardian. 
letter containing the threat to kill|To the absent-minded the luggage rack,|This reminds us that it is time our 
him. for all its convenience, is a great snare. upon: brac2s were renewed. 
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boiled quite a sufficient stiffening, and better | 
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| 
sieur, 


LOVE IN ABSENCE. 


TuouGcH much I love you, O my land (Great Britain), 

And patriot ardour streams through all my pores, | 

Yet there are moments when I’m badly bitten 
With a desire for alien shores. 


[ count it joy—so dear I hold your welfare— 
Pure joy to pay my taxes; yet at times 
1 can with comfort, for a little spell, fare 
To rather less erratie climes. 


Strangely enough, I get this restless feeling 
When you are at your best (so poets sing), 
When squalls of rain, in fact, and blizzards squealing 
Usher the amorous prime of Spring. 


Therefore, my Country, we are soon to sever ; 
Leaving this heart behind, I wing my way 
‘T'o seaward valleys of the South, or ever 
This lyric sees the light of day. 


Yet doubt not, as I pace that balmy littoral, 
Home-airs will touch me by the tideless blue ; 
My soul, a sensitive A%olian zither, ‘Il 
Vibrate with kind regards to you. 


Faith in your glorious future (uever firmer), 
Faith in your fixed intent to rule the deep— 
This, and the silk-soft Mediterranean murmur, 
Shall lull, at night, to dreamless sleep. 





But, if the local perfume, too exotic, 
By day should drug remembrance (through the nose), 
Here is a thought to cancel that narcotic, 
Playing upon me like a hose :— 


Though we be worlds apart in point of weather, 
There is: but.one sole Golf—my Country’s game! 
By those red hills, as here amid the heather, 
My niblick yet must guard her name! 








O. S. 
THE HOOK, 
“Yps, Monsictr, I have suffered a great misfortune. 
When, two years ago, my left hand was cut off by an| 
automobile ¥ 


‘Two years ago?” TI had it on the very best authority | 
that this sturdy rogue, who'presented to the gaze of charit- 
able passers-by an ostentatious steel hook in place of his 
left hand, had been begging in this Parisian suburb for 
something like a quarter cf a century. His “ misfortune” 
was indisputable, but it had happened to him when he was 
a child; long before motors-were invented, and he had lived 
on it ever since. 

“Two years ago to-day,” 
mine. They.were large and expressive. “To-day is the 
anniversary. That is why I am so sad. Two years ago 
to-day I was finally and for ever deprived of my livelihood. 
At one stroke, in a fraction of a second, that automobile 
ruined a great artist.” 

“ But it is practicable to paint with one hand.” 

*“ Ah, one could paint with one’s toes. Would that I had 
been merely a painter or an author or a composer! Eyen | 
had I been a musician I might have manipulated the handle 
of an organ or perhaps learnt the triangle. No, 
my art was different from these. It was the only art in 
the world which requires two hands!” 

He gesticulated dramatically. ‘ And I was a master of 
my art. For years I. had perfected myself patiently in its 
technique. And now, behold I starve. For observe, Mon- 


he assured me. Ilis eyes met 
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Monsieur, | 


[Mancn 26, 1918. 


by no possibility can I pursue my art (or call it ¢ 
profession if you insist) without a left hand as well as a 
right.’ 

‘T fumbled in my pocket for a frane. 
“what was the profession ? 

His expressive eyes paid no heed to the frane, but he had 
seen it. ‘ Monsieur,” he replied, ‘I perceive that, like all 
your countrymen, you are sympathetic. Yes, I do not 
generally bare my soul to a stranger, but I have confidence 
In you. 

The frane changed ownership. He sighed deeply. 

“The unique profession,” he said, “the only profession 
in the werld which requires the use of both hands! 
Monsieur, I was a leading member of the claque.” 


r=) 


“Tell me,” I said, 


INFORMATION. 


Our conversation had ‘turned to the topic of gifts for 





children, and I gathered from a remark made by Erie Baynell, 


that in his opinion the very best toy for a boy of five was 
a lettrick sinnle. I hesitated for a moment or two, and then 
confessed quite openly that I did not know what a lettrick 
sinnle was; adding, by-way of excuse, that I was getting 
on in years and that, so far as I was concerned, the toy- 
age was a thing of the distant past. 

Eric Baynell made no attempt to conceal his views of my 
ignorance; he looked at me with wide-open eyes, amazed 
and even pitiful. Then he ran upstairs to find his own 
lettrick sinnle, just to show me. It proved to be a really 
fascinating toy: when you presséd‘the button the arm fell, 
and when you pulled the lever it rose again, as often as not. 
It was as nearly like a railway signal worked by electricity 


}as a toy could be. 





This incident gave Erie an opening which he could not | 


ignore, and my education began. In handing 
how to work it. He felt rather sorry, I think, for this poor 
fool who had strayed in for tea, and his enthusiasm for 
enlightening the ignoramus knew very few bounds. 

“You mustn’t put it in your pocket 
bendy. You put one end in your mouth—watch Daddy, 
he can do it; not too far in—yes, that’s about right. Now 
you put a blaze at the other end and the smoke will come, 
jand it'll keep on coming and coming until there’s only a 
little bit of sigga-ette left, and you must throw that away. 

“Throw it away? Why be so wasteful?” I asked. 

“But you must!” exclaimed Evie in some alarm. 
you don’t, the burn will get in your mouth.” 

While I smoked he entertained me with an account of 
his visit to the Zoo on the previous day. He explained just 
what the Zoo was, and gave me a few tips about the giraffe 
and his appearance. He also described his father’s lawn- 
mower and roll-top desk. Then his eye, wandering round 
for something else to tell me about, fell on the piano. 

“That’s the piano,” he said. I indicated my astonish- 
ment. “I’Il show you how it works if you like,” he said. 
“You have to open it first. Thank you. Then you press 
these white things with your fingers until the music comes 
out. That’s how it’s done.” : 

“ And the black things? I suppose they ’re just to make 
a bit of a pattern,” I suggested. 

“Oh, no, they make noises too, when you knock them ; 
but the black music isn't very nice, I think.” 

“T say,” he said presently, “ wouldn’t you like to come 
upstairs and see Baby? He’s very interesting.” 

“ Baby’s asleep, dear; better choose another time,” 
his mother. 

“Well, p’r’aps we had. 


«Tf 


said 


| he’s awake, you know.” 





me his | 
father’s box he told me what a cigarette exactly was and | 


’relse it'll get all | 


He works mueh better when 
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NO EFFECTS. 


WANT.” 


“IT’S YOUR MONEY WE 


BaLKAN LEAGUER. 


SEARCH ME!” 


TURKEY. 


“MONEY, DEAR BOY? 
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Old Lady. ‘‘ AND DOES THE PRESIDENT OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY SET YOU THE SUBJECTS?” 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Env or THE LittLe SEAson. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Daryne,—lI gave a little 
dinner the other night at the Recherché 
for Twirlinski, whose dancing has been 
easily the most outstanding feature of 
the Little Season. My sweet thing, if 
you’ve never seen his performance of 
“ La Matinée @un Beuf,” you’ve never 
really lived! It’s not exactly what ces 
autres call dancing—choregraphic poem 
is its proper name. He wears an ox’s 
skin and horns, and grazes, and finds 
a red handkerchief in the field and 
tosses it, and gives a wonderful bellow 
on middle C, and a kick, my dear child, 
that’s an absolute stroke of genius! 
A great sob of joy went through the 
house when that kick was given. 

Off, Twirlinski is quite charming, 
with a most interesting point of view, 
which he develops in broken English 
and chipped French. We can none of 
us quite tell what colour his eyes are. 
Babs says they ’re brown. I say they're 
blue. After an enormous amount of 
coaxing we got him to give some lessons 





in the new kind of dancing, which | 
expresses the emotions of animals. 1} 
learned the dearest little dance, “ La, 
Demi-heure @un Agneau,” in which [| 
express the feelings of a lamb when it 
first sees a leaf of mint. I wear the 
darlingest white fleecy dress, and dear 
Twirlinski says my performance proves 
me to be “Artiste jusqu’au bout des 
ongles!”’ Babs and some others also 
learned of him and, when we were 
pretty perfect, of course we began to 
look about for a charity. When one’s 
taken up something new and looks 
specially charming doing it, always the 
next move is to find a charity that 
wants help! But all the charities were 
bagged, I found. Each one I thought | 
of, [ heard that some wretches were 
giving a kick-up of some kind in aid of 
it. At last I’d an inspiration: the 
street-kerb sellers— those wonderful 
creatures one glimpses as one drives 
through the poky parts of town, stand- 
ing in rows on the kerb with trays full 
of songs and toys and things hanging 
round their necks—what do they do 
when they can’t do it any longer? And 








there was my charity! The Superan- 


nuated Street-Kerb Sellers! I simply 
longed to help them! We would hire 
a theatre—or some dear manager would 
lend us one—and give our dance-poems. 

I threw myself into it with all my 
extraordinary energy. 1 was to do my 
“ Demi-heure dun Agneau;”’ Babs was 
to give “The Sad Chrysalis and the 
Joyous Butterfly” (she’s all swathed 
up in brown gauze as the Sad Chrysalis, 
and, in strictest, strictest confidence, 
my dear, there’s a good deal more of 
the Sad Chrysalis than the Joyous 
Butterfly about the whole perform- 
ance!); several others were going to 
help; and dear Twirlinski himself had 
promised to appear. Just as every- 
thing was getting into train Beryl 
Clarges came rushing round one day 
and said, “ What’s this I hear about 
your giving a performance for the Super- 
annuated Street-Kerb Sellers ? They ’re 
mine, Blanche! J discovered them! 
It’s my charity! And I’m going to 
give my Miracle play, ‘The Seven 
Deadly Sins,’ in aid of it. So you see, 
dearest, it’s Hands Off!” Well, we 
said a few little things to each other, 





and then a few more little things. And 











| 
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it ended by both our schemes falling 
through. Beryl Clarges, my Daphne, 
is an absolutely perfect specimen of the 


| felis domestica without the domestica ! 





' treasure 





The rage for collecting old door- 
handles has cooled off a bit, and people 
are rushing after old extinguishers and 
snuffers. Fallalérie of Bond Street has 
a simply dilly show of them at his 
gallery, and one’s been meeting every- 
body there of an afternoon. Private 
collectors, too, have been immensely 
busy. At Ninny ffollyot’s Eleven 
O’clock the other night (he 
sent out pink and_ silver 
ecards with the usual form 
of invitation, and down in 
the left-hand corner “ Ex- 
tinguishers and Snuffers’’) 
he showed us his latest 
the pair of snuffers 
with which CHARLEMAGNE 
snuffed his candle when writ- 
ing his History of the Franks ! 
Isn't that nice? Just as we 
were preparing to go into 
fits over the funny oid things 
Bunny Trevor broke out 
with, “How d’ you—why 
d’ you—what d’ you mean? 
CHARLEMAGNE’S Snuffers ! 
Those are the very things 
L’ve just added to my collec- 
tion! It’s to show those 
that I’ve asked a lot of 
people to my Three O'clock 
to-morrow !”’ 

Ninny turned very pale 
and Bunny got very hot, and 
they glared at each other as 
only two rival collectors can 
glare. ‘‘ You with the snuffers 
CHARLEMAGNE snuffed his 
candle with when he was 
writing his History of the 
Franks!” cried Ninny. “I 
won't believe it! Mine’s the 
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dear Professor. “It’s not a thing to 
worry about. CHARLEMAGNE used no 
snuffers but his own fingers, and he 
never wrote a History of the Franks, 
because he couldn’t write.” 

Colours are so positively riotous just 
now that some people have to put on 
smoked-glasses to look at their friends. 


| With these deafening shades a loud 
| voice and rather aggressive manner are 


worn, and plenty of slang may be used. 
A dark pale man is the correct accom- 
paniment to the bright-hued costumes of 
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over.” ‘“ Oh no, nothing of the kind!” 
said Vivienne. “ But he goes so well 
with a brightly coloured get-up that 
I can’t do without him just now. In- 
deed, I’m trying to get the case put 
back till quieter shades are worn!” 
Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





DRAMATIC NEWS. 
ENcouraGeD by the example of the 
Baron Henri DE RoTHscHILD, who has 
recently written a drama named Cresus, 
— quite a number of eminent 


publicists are engaged on 
classical and historical 


dramas, in which the auto- 
biographical note is agree- 
\ably sounded. 

| Perhaps the most  inter- 
esting of these ventures is 
the five-Act drama, Cleon, on 
which Mr. Liuoyp GrEorGE 
has been engaged for some 
time past. Holding with 
some high modern authorities 
that TuHucypipEs’ portrait of 
the Paphlagonian tanner was 
distorted by party prejudice, 
it has been Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE’s aim to _ present 
this great democratic patriot 
in his true colours, viz., as 
a generous and warm-hearted 
humanitarian who was al- 
ways ready to take up the 
cudgels for the asses against 
the tyrannous exactions of 
the robber oligarchs. 

| Mr. Winston CHuRCHILE 
is collaborating with the 
Baron DE Forest in a fan- 
tastic opera entitled Proteus, 
in which the name part is 
sustained by a chameleonic 
hero, whose kaleidoscopic 
opportunism is crowned with 


. r ’ ‘*GRAC ~ ! yHAT ay SEEN iG T iET § . 
only pair extant. You've —e cuiLp! WaT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING TO GET 80 | success, to the complete dis- 
been done!” “Shut up!” |; comfiture of the representa- 

‘I WAS FILLING MY WATER-CAN AND I STOPPED THE TAP THE 


screamed Bunny. “ It’s you 
that’s been done. ‘“ Mine’s 
the genuine pair!” We had to pre- 
vent them from flying at each other ; 
and then Professor Dimsdale, who'd 
been examining Ninny’s collection of 
extinguishers and snuffers with rather 
a sniffy air, said in his quiet way, 
“What’s the subject of dispute?” 
“That!” gasped Ninny, pointing at 
his beloved little lump of rust lying on 
a velvet cushion; “the snuffers CHARLE- 
MAGNE snuffed his candle with when he 
was writing his History of the Franks 

and he says he’s got some, too!”’ “And 
so I have!” shouted Bunny. “I’ve 
got the real snutfers CHARLEMAGNE 
snuffed his candle with when he was 
writing his History of the Franks. His 
are a fraud!” “Tut, tut!” said the 


WRONG WAY.’ 


the moment, and fair men with healthy 
complexions are quite, quite out! 
Everybody was delighted (or disap- 
pointed as the case might be) to see 
the Exshires togethcr at the jumping 
at Sandown Park one day, Vivienne 
looking sweet in a little grass-green 
velvet coat with gold buttons, a bright 
red skirt, one red and one green boot, 
with 


and an orange velvet cap a 
tall upstanding blue plume. People 


hoped (or feared) that things had been 
straightened out, and a certain case was 
not to come on after all. Norty said 
something to Lord Exshire about being 
pleased to see them there together, and 
so on; but E. answered, “* We ain’t 
reconciled. Things ain’t smoothed 


tives of an effete and Pro- 
crustean consistency. 

Mr. Asquitu has just completed the 
scenario of a classical morality play 
entitled Orpheus. According to his 
version of the legend, which differs 
slightly from that given by LEMprIERE, 
Eurydice, resenting her husband’s re- 
fusal to allow her to play duets with 
him in public, throws in-her lot with 
a gang of wild Thracian women, known 
as the Mayyvparides, who ultimately tear 
the unfortunate minstrel in pieces to 
slow music. 

Mr. J. A. Prase’s contribution differs 
from those of his colleagues in being 
modern in title and treatment, and is 
a frankly humorous extravaganza en- 
titled Where Ignorance is Bliss; or, 
Runciman and Duneiman. 
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Youngest Daughter of Celebrated Scientist (who is lecturing at the Institute on the following day). ‘‘Ou, Dappy prar, I pO FEEL 
SO NERVOUS ABOUT YOUR LECTURE. OUR THIRD-FORM MISTRESS IS GOING TO HEAR YOU, AND SHE’S SO AWFULLY CRITICAL! ”’ 








really pontifical once every twenty-four more room for him. So that what is 


SAYINGS OF THE 


WEEK, 





Tue obiter dicta of great men having 
heen exhausted by repeated citation in 
the daily press, it has been found desir- 
uble in the interests of the public to 
replace them by the utterances of their 
subordinates, retainers or tradesmen. 
A few recent specimens of these are 
here appended :— 

It is harder to make a cat laugh 
than a policeman.—The Clerk in Mr. 
PLOWDEN’s Court. 

Hardly any public man will dare to 


Personally, [havenoshameinconfessing 
that I don’t know who Beavmarcnais 
is or was, and that I prefer a musical 
comedy to my master’s plays.—Mr. 
Bernard Suaw’s Chauffeur. 


instep than in his features. Let others 
paint portraits of the great so long 
as I am allowed to shoe them.—WMr. 
Winston Cuuncuity’s Bootmaker. 

Judging from my experience, I should 
be inclined to say that the strain on a 
wr 








tell the truth on any subject whatever. | 


There is more character in a man’s 


hours is beyond remuneration.—Mr. 
I'mison Youna’s Private Secretary. 
There is nothing so cheap as paradox. 
—Mr. G. K. Cuesrentoy’s Valet. 
Until the English people themselves 
want knowledge their education will 
always be imperfect, and they must be 


content in large parts of their life to be} 


at the mercy of munificent Scotsmen. 
Mr. Carnrate's Head Gardener. 

I would rather see Mr. Batrovur win 
a game of lawn tennis than hear Lord 
Crewe make a speech in the House of 
Lords.—Lord Rosrprnry’s Fourth Foot- 
man. 

There is something very attractive 
to me in the saying attributed to a 
genial Irishman: “I’ve a great dale 
too much regard for the truth to be 
dhraggin’ her out on anny palthry 
occasion.” —Mr. Ure’s Haircutter. 


| 
| 


I admit that it would be a compliment 
to my master if they were to print his| 


letters to The Times in large type; 
but, on the other hand, by printing 


iter who is obliged to say something _ them in small type they are able to find 





apparently an act of disparagement is 
in reality an act of courtesy in disguise. 
Anyhow, when they do give him big 
type, I shall ask for a rise in my wages. 
—Sir Henry Howorru's Butler, 





THE LASS I LOVE. 
THE lass I love, O red’s her cheek, 
Her eyes are bits o’ heaven ; 
The reason isn’t hard to seek— 
Her mother’s out of Devon! 


The lass I love, her plaits are black, 
Her tongue is soft and merry— 

Her grandad got his pedlar’s pack 
Among the hills o’ Kerry! 


The lass I love has thrift for three, 
For ‘twas her mother’s granny 

That loved a sailor from Dundee, 
Where all the folk are cannie! 


Now naught o’ hers I’ve found to link 
Wi’ the land of leek and daffy, 
And yet she’s thieved my heart (I'll 

think), 
So there’s your touch o’ Taffy! 
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A TRAGEDY IN LITTLE. | 

THE great question of the day is, | 
What will become of Sidney? When- 
ever I think of him now, the unbidden 
tear wells into my eye . and wells 
down my cheek . . . and wells on to 
my collar. My friends think I have a 
cold, and offer me lozenges ; but it is 
Sidney who makes me weep. I fear 
that 1 am about to lose him. 

He came into my life in the following 
way. 

Some months ago I wanted to buy 
some silk stockings ; not for myself, for 
I seldom wear them, but for a sister. 
The idea came suddenly to me that 
any woman with a brother and a birth- | 
day would simply love the one to give 
her silk stockings for the other. But of | 
course they would have to be the right | 
silk stockings—the fashionable shape | 
for the year, the correct assortment of 
clocks, and so forth. Then as_ to 
material—could I be sure I was getting 
silk, and not silkette or something in- 
ferior? How maddening if, seeing that 
I was an unprotected man, they palmed | 
off Jaeger on me! Clearly this was a 
case for outside assistance. So I called | 
in Celia. 

“This,” I said to her, “ is practically | 
the only subject on which I am not an 
expert. At the same time I have a 
distinct feeling for silk stockings. If 
you can hurry me past all the embar- 
rassing counters safely, and arrange for 
the lady behind the right one to show 
me the right line in silken hose, I will 
undertake to pick out half-a-dozen pairs 
that would melt any sister’s heart.” 

Well, the affair went off perfectly. 
Celia took the matter into her own| 
hands and behaved just as if I were} 





buying them for ker. The shop- | 
assistant also behaved as if I were. 


Fortunately I kept my head when it 
came to giving the name and address. 


“No,” I said firmly to Celia. “ Not 
yours; my sister’s.” And I dragged 


her away to tea. 

Now whether it was because Celia | 
had particularly enjoyed her afternoon; | 
or because she felt that a man who was | 
as ignorant as [ about silk stockings 
must lead a very lonely life; or because 
I had mentioned casually and errone- 
ously that it was my own birthday 
that week, I cannot say; but on the 
following morning I received a little 
box, with a note on the outside which 
said in her handwriting, ‘ Something 
for you. Be kind to him.” And | 
opened it and found Sidney. 

He was a Japanese dwarf-tree—the 
merest boy. At eighty or ninety, 
according to the photographs, he would 
be a stalwart fellow with thick bark on 
his trunk, and fir-cones or acorns (or | 
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| wait before he reached his prime. 


| If he had any dead leaves to snip off, I} 
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whatever was his speciality) hanging | —well, anyhow, Sidney is very dear 
all over him. Just at present he was|to me. I will show my trust in you 
barely ten. I had only eighty years to | by asking you to tend him for me. 
| Here are a few notes about his health. 
Naturally I decided to lavish all) Frankly he is delicate. But the doctors 
my care upon his upbringing. I)|have hope. With care, they think, he 
would water him after breakfast every | may live to be a hundred-and-fifty. His 
morning, and (when I remembered it) | future is in your hands.” 
atnight. If there was any top-dressing | My housekeeper thanked me _ for 
he particularly fancied he should have it. this mark of esteem and took the card 
of instructions away with her. I asked 
|her for it a week afterwards and it 
appeared that, having committed the 
rules to memory, she had lost it. But 
that she follows the instructions I have 
no doubt; and certainly she and Sidney 
understand each other’s ways exactly. 
Automatically she gives him his bath, 
his massage, his run in the Park. 
When it rains or snows or shines, she 
knows exactly what to do with Sidney. 
But as a consequence I see little of 
him. I suppose it must always be so; 
we parents must make these sacrifices 
for our children. Think of a mother, 
only seeing her eldest-born for fifteen 
weeks a year through the long period 
of his schooling; and think of me, 
doomed to catch only the most casual 
glimpses of Sidney until he is ninety. 
For, you know, I might almost say 
that I never see him at all now. As 


would snip them. 

It was at this moment that I dis- 
covered something else in the box—a 
card of instructions. I have not got it 
now, and I have forgotten the actual 
wording, but the spirit of it was this: 


HINTS ON THE PROPER REARING AND 
BRINGING-UP OF A JAPANESE 
DWARF-TREE. 

The life of this tree is a precarious 
one, and if it is to be successfully 
brought to manhood the following rules 

must be carefully observed— 

1. This tree requires, above all else, 
fresh air and exercise. 

Il. Whenever the sun is shining, the 
tree should be placed outside, in a 
position where it can absorb the rays. 

Ill. Whenever the rain is raining, 
it should be placed outside, in a position 
where it can absorb the wet. 

IV. It should be taken out for a trot 
at least once every day. 

VY. It simply loathes artificial light 
and artificial heat. If you keep it in 
your drawing-room, see that it is 
situated as far as possible from the 
chandelier and the gas-stove. 

VI. It also detests noise. Do not 
place it on the top of the pianola. 

VII. It loves moonlight. Leave it 
outside when you go to bed, in case the | 
moon should come out. 


lucky, get a fleeting glance of him on 


the rain or sun. In the evening, when 
I return, he is either out in the moon- 
light or, if 
artificial light with the cloth over his 
head. Indeed, the only times when I 
really see him to talk to are when Celia 


keeper hurries him in from his walk or 
his sun-bath, and puts him, brushed 
and manicured, on my desk; and Celia 





VIII. On the other hand it hates} and I whisper fond nothings to him. | 
lightning. Cover it up with the| believe Celia thinks he lives there! 
eanary’s cloth when the lightning a * * > * 
begins. As I began by saying, I weep for 

IX. If it shows signs of drooping, a|Sidney’s approaching end. For my 
course of massage will generally bring | housekceper leaves this week. A new 
it round. one takes her place. How will she 

X. But in no case offer it buns. treat my poor Sidney? The old card 





Well, I read these instructions care- | 
fully, and saw at once that I should 
have to hand over the business of rear- 
ing Sidney to another. I have my | 
living to earn the same as anybody | 
else, and I should never get any work | 
done at all if I had constantly to be 
rushing home from the office on the| 
plea that it was time for Master! It will break ms heart if Sidney dies 
Sidney’s sun-bath. now, for I had so looked forward to 

So I called up my housekeeper, and | celebrating his ninetieth birthday with 
placed the matter before her. jhim. It will hurt Celia, too. But 


of instructions is lost; what can I give 
her in its place? The legend that 
Sidney’s is a precious life—that he 
must have his morning bath, his run, 
his glass of hot water after meals ? 
She would laugh at it. Besides, she 
may not be at all the sort of foster- 
mother for a Japanese dwarf-tree. 


| 
| 
| 


[ said: “ Let me introduce you to| her grief, of course, will be an inferior 
Sidney. He is very dear to me; dearer | affair. In fact, a couple of pairs of 


re 
| him altogether. 


to me than a—a brother. No, on 
second thoughts my brother is perhaps 


silk stockings will help her to forge! 


A. A, M. 





I go to my work I may, if I am! 


the tiles, where he sits drinking in ' 


indoors, shunning the! 


comes to tea with me. Then my housc- | 
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Cashier (to lady cashing cheque fcr £15). 


Lady. ‘‘OH, ALL GOLD, PLEASE, IF YOU 
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‘*How WILL YOU HAVE 
"VE GOT IT.’’ 
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WILL 
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IT, MADAM, GOLD OR NOTES?” 








SOLILOQUY OF A LEADER. 


ANOTHER deputation ? Gracious Powers, 

I have seen fifty thousand, all alike, 

But all desiring different policies, 

And every man of them convinced that he, 
And he alone, could save the tottering State. 
Oh, in this shattering of ancient things, 
This giddy whirlpool of abandoned vows, 


Where pledges, watchwords, weathercocks and flags 
Are mixed and turned and sucked beneath and tossed, 


A dizzy mockery for gods and men, 

How shall another deputation help ? 

No, I'll not see them. Say that they shall have 
A letter firmly stating this and that, 

And nailing many things to various masts, 

So they depart and give me leave to think. 


That Grecian grey-beard reasoned well who sa-7 
The world an everlasting flux of change; 

He must have known the party-leader’s game, 
His Edinburghs and Ashtons-under-Lyne, 

And all the myriad shuffles that ensued 

In that wild hunt, that anxious cheating quest 
lor terra firma mid the shiftirg sands, 

Where one cried, “ I have found it,” and at once, 
Drawn madly down, he plunged and disappeared ; 
And one, “ We are united,” and a wave 

Broke in his mouth, and he and all his friends 
In one wet ruin went the quicksand way ; 

And I myself was tossed, but here I am 

Much torn and shaken, but at least alive. 











| were without meaning to the others.’ 


| A very nasty accident to happen. 





“Shuffle,” says one profuse paragrapher, 
“With such a skilful and a graceful step, 

That when the dance is over you may leave 

A sense of inspiration and resolve 

To animate the Party.’ This I schemed 

And but for those who foiled me might have gained. 
CHaAPLin, that orotund and massive man, 

First put a spoke into my whirling wheel. 
Then AusTEN spoke and spoked me even more, 
And WynpDHAM pirouetted with his spoke, 

And all was fierce confusion once again, 

With Colonel WEston, from the Kendal moors, 
Stirring the witches’ broth until it boiled. 

Oh wheels and witches’ broth and metaphors 
Mixed and compounded like our party-cries, 
What boots it to unmix you, or to be 

A Party-Leader whom no soul obeys ? 








‘My teeth were chattering as with a fevcr-chill when they all 
tumbled out. My tone must have told them something of my horror, 
for they voiced in chorus the cry: ‘ What’s hemeunedl’ >’ In my be- 
dazed condition I could nct tcll them. . . The words I did speak 
’"—The Story- Te'ler. 


No wonder he couldn’t 
| speak distinctly. 





‘* Two policemen saw three suspicious characters dragging a heavy 
sack, which they dropped on the approach of the officers and made 
off. They emptied it of its contents, a number of stolen copper 
fittings, and one of the policemen then got into the sack, while his 
comrades hid near by.’’—Daily Mail. 


And the fact that the sack was still full of copper completely 
deceived the thieves. 
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EASTER MANCEUVRES. 


Medical Officer. ‘* \Wiutar ptD YoU DO FIRST OF ALL?” 


Medical Officer. ‘QuiIvTR RIGHT; BUT 
Ambulance Man (promptly). ‘* Promisep "IM somME!”’ 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE IF 


which his uncle could bequeath to him 
THE SILENT TEAR. would be more useful in the future 
Tury had always imagined their thin nothing at all. When he arrived 
to be a very poor man. He/in the sick-room he sobbed loudly be- 
lived in a little house and spent no) hind his handkerchief and reminded the 
more upon himself than was absolutely | suffering man of the many benefits he 
necessary to keep in existence the part-| had received from his (William's) hands. 
nership between his soul and his body.; Peter, the youngest nephew, looked 
When the news of his illness reached! on the whole business as a confounded 
his three nephews they behaved each! nuisance. His uncle hal been no ex- 
after his own manner. iception to his general rule of loving 
George, the eldest one, who wasjhimself only, and he regarded sick-bed 
possessed of a genuine sympathy and |scones, off the stage, as being intoler- 
affection for the old man, wired in-|ably boring affairs. However, as he 
structions to a noted specialist to pro-| happened to be passing the house on 
ceed at once to his uncle's bedside.|his way to the station, he decided to 
Having purchased a stock of delicacies | look in for a minute or two. 
and nutritive jellies and wines he drove} The uncle recovered and, but for his 
round with them personally, to ensure} being knocked over by a taxi shortly 
that they should arrive in time. For| afterwards, might have lived for many 
many years past he had sent him| years. ; 
presents of little luxuries. This he had 
done anonymously, out of respect for 
the proper pride of his poor relative.| wealthy man. By his last will 
When he reached the house he was|testament he left every penny of his 
relieved to find that the doctor had not | fortune to his nephew Peter. — 
mentioned his name. George was grieved, not because he 
William, the second nephew, hastened | desired the money, but because he would 


uncle at once. He, too, had|have valued some small recognition of 


uncle 








he had been 


his 


to 





Ambulance Man. 
YOU HADN'T HAD ANY BRANDY? 





After his death it was discovered that | 
in reality an extremely | 
and | 


'my eye as L opened his door. 


rendered many little kindnesses to the} the affection he had always felt for the | 


’ . . | 
old man. These had been inspired not | dead man. 
by any charitable motive, but by a] William was furiously angry. 


He 


firm belief that even the small amount} regavded the money and time which | little story. 


iss 


23 
/ Gg Pt 
Oa (on 


f, 


‘GAVE "IM SOME BRANDY, Sin.” 


9 





he had expended on the old gentleman | 


He 


as a good investment gone wrong. 





j 
| 
! 
| 


turned savagely to Peter and said, | 


“What have you done to deserve this ? 
George and I have shown nothing but 
kindness to our uncle, while you have 
neglected him utterly and have lived 
your own selfish life. Why should you 
fawn upon him during that illness and 
persuade him to make a new will in 
your favour?” 

“ As to that,” replied Peter, “ George 
was kind to him because it gratified 
his generous nature; you were kind to 
him because it gratified your greedy 
instincts; and I was selfish because it 
gratified my selfishness. As to fawning 
on him, I can assure you that I didn’t 
do anything of the sort. Why he 


should leave me all his wealth is a 
complete mystery to me.” 
“What did you say to him?” de- 


manded William seeptically. 

“Say? 1 was in too much pain to 
say anything. I’d got a bit of grit in 
I just 


shook his hand, said I was awfully 


sorry to hear he was seedy, and rushed | 


off, half-blind with the beastly thing, 
to the chemist’s round the corner.” 

Then the three brothers sought to 
discover an appropriate moral for this 
But they failed. 
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THE FUTURIST. 


Mr. Bonar Law. “FOR THIS YEAR'S EXHIBITION ?” Mr. Asquitu. “NO, NEXT.” 








| Mr. Bonar Law. “ WELL, SO FAR—IN MY HUMBLE OPINION—IT'S AS GOOD AS ANY- 
| THING YOU'VE DONE.” 
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House of Commons, Monday, March curtail discussion of Supply and of the|enemy’s barque. Hunting up Hansard 
17.—Rarely, if ever, has the hollowness | various stages of the Consolidated Fund | for report of what took place this time 
of Party pretension to purity of pro-/ Bill as a violation of the Constitutional | eight years ago, Bonner had gleefully 


cedure been more cynically admitted 
than to-night. 
plete by unveiling not of one side but 
both. 
remainder of Session up to close of 


financial year, which happens a fort- 


night to-day. PREMIER moved reso- 
lution appropriating whole time for 
Government business, an arrangement 
involving some inversion of practice 
dealing with Consolidated Fund Bill. 

Opposition bursting with patriotic 
indignation. Here was another proof 
of the inherent iniquity of the Govern- 
ment. As Cousin Huau put it, “ They 
have reached that stage in vice when 
vice is loved for its own sake.” BoNNER 
Law, amid loud cheers from the Oppo- 
sition, saw in the procedure a fresh step 
in that degradation of Parliament going 
on ever since a Liberal Ministry, fatal 
fruit of successive Gencral Elections, 
came into power. 

As for Bansury, nothing less than 
an Amendment would soothe his per- 
turbed feelings. He accordingly moved 
“That this House declines to sanction 
any proposal further arbitrarily to 


Exhibition made com- | 


Business of sitting was to allot! 


” 


‘rights of the House. 
| Thus was battle set in array. So 
strong the righteous anger of Oppo- 
sition it seemed possible that in its 
flaming fire, its unquenchable zeal, it 
would eat up the Government, majority 
and all. 

Before ten minutes had sped, lo! 
a strange thing happened. Premier 
admitted that course he invited House 
| to adopt was at variance with custom. 
But there was a precedent for it. In 


\1905, when Prince ARTHUR was 


|Premier and right honourable gentle- | 


}men on Front Bench opposite were his 
| colleagues, precisely the same thing was 
| done. Having demonstrated in detail 
| strictness of analogy he came to crown- 
ing turn of comedy. 

“The Resolution,” he said, “was 
ivery strongly opposed by the Oppo- 
jsition of the day. I do not think any 
one spoke more strongly against it 
than I did myself.” 


“With his usual adroitness,’ as 
Bonner Law _ ruefully confessed, 


PREMIER had by this admission ta‘cen 
the wind out of the sails of the 


jotted down passages from AsQuiTH’s 
speech in which he denounced Prince 
| ARTHUR’s resolution as “ marking the 
| degradation of the House of Commons 
|... transforming it into a mere 
|automatic machine registering the will 
|of the executive.” 

| Had meant when PREMIER sat down 
to rise and confound him with reha- 
bilitation of these vituperative ghosts. 
Effect marred by Premier’s admission. 
Nevertheless something to have the 
authorised text recited. Read it 
accordingly. Speaker being AsquiTH 
it followed a3 matter of course that no 
living man could more forcibly denounce 
the course that Prince Arrnur’s 
successor to the Premiership was to- 
|day recommending. As for BanBurRy’s 
Amendment it turned out that it was 
“ conveyed ” from JouN RepMonpD, who 


moved it on Prince ArtTHUR’s Resolu- } 


tion of March, 1905. 

That nothing should be wanting to 
perfection of the farce, Jonn Ditton 
'got up and announced that “the Irish 
| Nationalist Party will support the 
| Premier's motion with the firm con- 














| 
| 
| 
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viction that by doing so there is | he was yet with us, whose gaiety has} 


nothing inconsistent with their honour- 
able record as defenders of free speech.” 


In the end, the proposal submitted | 
by Prince Artuur eight years ago and | 


then hotly denounced by Liberal Oppo- 
sition and Irish Nationalists was by 
their combined forces carried by 


against 120, what time Prince ARTHUR'S | 


men, now in opposition, wept scalding 
tears of shame and indignation at this 
criminal tampering with constitutional 
custom. 

What a world this is! 

Business done. 
priate all time of House to 31st instant 
inclusive. 

Thursday.—When Cnrartes Lames 
was at the India Office he was noted, 
among other things, for irregularity in 
the hour of arrival at his desk in the 
morning. A man of high principle, 
sterling honesty, he, as he once ex- 
plained, made up for coming late by 
voing away early. To-day House on 
verge of Easter holiday varies the 
procedure. It came early (Sreaker 
took the Chair at 11 a.m.) and it got 
uvay early, adjournment taking place 
on stroke of five o'clock. 

Arrangement avowedly made to give 
Members residing in distant parts of 


the country opportunity of reaching | 


their homes before holiday is quite 
over. In come cases this end may not 
bo achieved without difliculty. Haster 
recess this year is more conveniently 


calculated by hours than by days. 
SPEAKER rising at five o'clock this 
afternoon will resume the Chair on 


Monday at 2.45 p.m. 
sharpened by consideration of fact that 
this so-called recess includes customary 
Saturday half-holiday, to say nothing 
of Sunday. 

House of Lords manages things 
differently. When, as has happened 
since Session opened, they have no work 
to do they don’t potter around making 
believe to be busy. They just shut up 
shop and go off to enjoy life. Yet call 
of duty, when sounded, finds them 
veady, aye ready! 

Sounded once this week with remark- 
able result. When they last met they 
formally adjourned till 28th inst. 
Probably not one in ten thousand Men 
in the Street knows that they actually 
held a sitting this week. Nevertheless 
they did, and a rare sight was presented 
to those in secret of intention. 


Occasion arose upon necessity for | 


of | 


reading a second time a_ batch 
private Bills. There were fifty-four in 
all, involving great public interests and 
millions of money. On the Woolsack, 
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Government appro- | 


Irony of situation | 


|for years been eclipsed by the sombre | 
shadow of the Upper Chamber. In 
the Commons the quorum necessary for 
discharge of public business numbers 
forty. In the Lords comparative level 
of quality runs so high that three 
Members suffice. And here they were 
all in a row—Lord Movrton and Lord 
SHaw, whose memories are kept green 
in the Commons; Lord DonovuGHmonre, 
Chairman of Committees in succession 
je the lamented Lord Onstow, fitly 
completing the necessary trio. With 
due formality the Clerk at Table read 
in succession titles of the Bills. Lord 
| ATKINSON, with automatic regularity 
“e . m™ 
j}and precision, put the question: “That 
this Bill be read a second time. Those 
| that are of that opinion say, ‘Content,’ 
the contrary, ‘Not content’; the ‘Con- 
tents’ have it.” 

Next, please, Mr. Clerk at the Table. 
When the fifty-fourth Bill was reached 
and passed Lord ArkiNson remarked, 
“The House will now adjourn,” and 
the four Peers walked forth, not a smile 
on their noble countenances. 

It was magnificent ; also, as will be 
seen, it was business. 

Business done.—Commons adjourn 
| for Easter recess. 








LOOKING FORWARD. 


Ix the not too distant future a day | 
came when all the jokes gave out. It! 
‘had been threatening for a long while | 
land at last it came. The whole stock | 
| was absolutely exhausted; no one was | 
left who could make a new joke; noone | 
was left who did not know the old ones. | 
The result was that the people, forced | 
upon seriousness, grew so critical of | 
affairs and so vigilant as to their rights 
and wrongs that the statesmen laid 
their heads together to see what could 
be done to restore the semi-obscurity 
in which it suited them best to operate. 

“Could we not import some foreign 
jokés?”’ one grey-beard inquired; but 
there were two objections to that, one 
fiscal and the other that foreign jokes 
always threw up half their fun during 
the crossing. 

“No,” said the Prime Minister at 
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last, ““what we must do is this: we 
must arrange to segregate a number of 





in such seclusion that no kind of a joke 


the hat, and the riddle about the chicken 


And it fell out exactly as he said. 


| 
babies every year and bring them up| 
| under lock and key. Ink will be found 
can eyer get to them, and then, when|in the salon, which is generally un- 
the time is ripe for them to enter the| occupied dwing the dinner hour. | 
world, they will constitute a body of} was once held up by the concierge as I 
responsible adult persons to whom the | 
| story of the curate’s egg, the brick under | 
unrobed and not bewigged, sat Lord! crossing the road are absolutely new. | scuffle, I made no reply whatever to his 
Arkinson, whose mordant wit de- | Thus shall England be herself again.” | protests. (And here I would remark | 
| lighted the House of Commons whilst | 
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| 
ADJUSTMENTS. | 
I wisn I could make up my mind | 
before leaving London just how long I | 
want to stay. I never can. That is | 
the weak spot of this coupon system. ! 
It’s a fine comprehensive system in its | 
way, I don’t deny. One starts upon | 
the campaign armed at every point, | 
relieved in advance of all harassing 
problems of barter and exchange. At 
its best it can cover a sleigh-drive or a 


‘cup of coffee in a station restaurant, 


though for my own part, until one can 
get coupons for drinks, for the purchase 


‘of blotting-paper and wax matches, and | 


for having one’s hair cut, I cannot con- 
sider it to be wholly adequate. And 
tipping by coupon is not practised yet 
to any great extent. But the troub!e 
is that no reasonable person ever knows 
how long he wants to stay in Switzer- 
land, and whenever he adds on another 


|week he is almost certain to have to 


move out of his room. For these little 
instruments irrevocably fix your exits 


‘and your entrances, and while you 


have been enjoying its hospitality your 
room has been booked by someone else | 

-in an office in London—who arrives | 
one fine day to drive you out, at thie 
point of the coupon, so to speak. 

It is just this necessity of moving 
from one room to another that makes 
my life a burden in the Alps. You see | 
there is a good deal to be done before | 
can get my room adjusted to my re- | 
quirements, and I simply hate to leave | 
it when I have got it right. Much as | 
one regrets the use of underhand | 
methods, most of these adjustments | 
have to be carried out by stealth, for 
lack of coupons to cover one’s minor 
necessities. And I never like to give 
the servants extra trouble when they 
are so busy. 

In the first place, I always have to 
have an additional table. This is 
generally obtained under cover of dark- | 
ness from an empty room on a different 
floor. Of course one must expect re- 
prisals, and for this reason it is well 
either (1) to secure the second table by 
padlock and chain to the leg of the bed 
or (2) to disguise it effectively. Then 
there is the case of the bath-towel, 
which can be obtained without any 
difficulty by the simple expedient of 
taking a hot tub. But it must be kept 


conveyed it up in the lift. But know- 
ing as I did that ink is an awkward 
thing to snatch at, if it comes to 2 





that it is of no small advantage in the | 
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game to maintain an unimpaired ignor- 
ance of the language.) 
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of the sofa. Then comes the question i ia / 
\ \ 1 rh. t 


of the electric light. The Swiss electric I 
light has one pleasant peculiarity. It 
goes on all the time, and it is not 
etiquette to turn it off, except on really 
brilliant days. But that does not com- 
pensate one for the miserable quality 
of the illumination of the bedrooms. | 
Your first business is to make a careful | 
and detailed inspection of the public} 
rooms. You may find it disheartening. | 
In many of them the lights will be 
either quite out of reach or protected by | 
massive cut-glass globes which make it | 
impossible to get at them. But at last, | 
if you persevere, it is probable that in| 
some secluded little writing-room or} 
corner of the lounge you will come} 
upon an unprotected bulb of great 

power and brilliancy that is within 
reach. It remains to effect an ex-| 
change. This is not always so easy as} 
it looks, for you must choose your| 
moment, and if you wander about | 
waiting for your chance, with the bulb 
from the bedroom up your sleeve, you 
are leaving the bedroom itself defence- 
less. If it is discovered to be in the} 
dark suspicions will be aroused. After | 
some years of experience, I find myself 
that the best plan is to have a bulb in| 
hand. This is simply annexed, at the| iy 
outset, from the far end of a remote 4/ 

passage. You keep it waiting in your 
pocket—though you have to be careful 


on the radiator with one’s feet on the end \ \ 
$ 
' 
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‘“*ERE WE ARE, Birt! Let 
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’s "AVE ’ARF-AN-HOUR'S LUX!”’ 





if you are out ski-ing—till your oppor- } 





tunity comes. Then you silently and 
swiftly substitute it for the one you 
have marked down. When you have 
in turn transferred that one to your 


IT’S AN ILL WIND—— 
Now that the prolonged taxi strike is 
practically over, it may be interesting to 





bedroom, you will still have an extra | give one or two facts which it has sug- | 


bulb in hand, which can be used in | gested to a correspondent’s imagination. 
the same way when you have to move} This correspondent, we understand, 
your room. You take your light along is the person: who first communicated 
with you. to the newspapers the exact dimensions 
Believe me, there is no room that| that St. Paul’s Cathedral would have to 
can be made more comfortable than the | be enlarged to in order that its dome 
average room in a Swiss hotel. But it | might accommodate the moon, and the 
does take a little care. I have been| value of anything he writes will there- 
fortunate this year in sticking to Num- | fore be appreciated by our readers. 
ber 34 from the day when I first arrived Thecommissionairesand hotel porters 


many weeks ago, and as I have been|of London (le says) have a vastly | 


in a particularly acquisitive mood I am | increased chest measurement per man 
bound to say, on looking round, that [| as a result of the prolonged blowing of 
have a lot of nice stuff about me. I) whistles during thestrike. The average 


fancy there will be a great scene on the | enlargement is 4-227 inches, or in the} 
day after my departure, when it comes | aggregate a distance which, if traversed 


to the sacking of Number 34. jin a taxi, would cost the hirer 1s. 4d., 
|exclusive of extras. 

The restfulness and quiet of the Em- 
bankment during the past few weeks 





New Name ror Kenpat: Weston- 
super-Somervell. 


| have produced a remarkable effect upon 
the men whose daily task it is to 
control the barges that pass up and 
down the river. Several of them have 
| become poets (an increase, to be exact, 
‘of 99:168 per cent. upon the total 
available figures for the past twenty- 
five years), and quite early in the strike 
one of them was heard by a member of 
the National Liberal Club to remark to 
his mate, “ What a charming morning!” 
which shows a clear advance upon the 
customary vocabulary of these humble 
| workers. 








‘* Lost, from near Dunstan Station, 57 Lin- 
coln Hogs; red ochre on side, blue dot on 
head.’’—Lincolushire Echo. 

Careless, careless ! 


ae Sate 
arrived at Dartmouth for bunker supplies.”’ 
Devon Express. 

| We should have guessed at once what 
it wanted. 


‘ This morning, the Danish cruiser Jngolf 
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A LONDON STREET SCENE WHEN THE FREAK ADVERTISING MOTOR GETS REALLY GOING. 


CHAS: GRAVEL 








THE VERY MODERN TRAVELLER. 


| fA nightmare of the near future, suggested possibly by witnessing 
| ** The African Hunt ’’ on the Holborn Bioscope. } 
You want to witness the deeds I did 
In the far-off Afric jungle 
With the late lamented Dr. Kidd? 
It was not by a careless bungle 
That I came alone from the vasty veld 
After a long fight stern and bloody, 
Alone, with the films tucked under my belt 
And the monstrous spoil of a tawny pelt 
That lies to-day in my Tooting study. 








| Turn on the moving pictures then. 
(They are tu rned on.) 
There is your humble servant 
Starting forth for the lion's den 
When the tropical dawn was fervent ; 
Notice the way 1 pound the grass, 
No one could possibly call me “ Slow Toes,” 
Hot on the trail, with the sun like brass. 
And what about Dr. Kidd? You ass, 
The Doctor was taking these beautiful photos. 





Now we have reached the fateful spot 
By the shores of the Jubbjub River ; 
I raise my rifle, prepared to pot 
(Observe how the poppadums quiver). 
Now is the lion leaving his lair ; 
Notice the way, at this ticklish juncture, 
The wind of the desert is ruffling his hair— 
But what is the dot that appears just there ? 
I have fired, of course. "Tis the bullet’s puncture. 


Still he comes with increased chagrin ; 
Once more I have raised my rifle, 
When the Doctor shouts, ‘‘ What a splendid scene! 
Just stop where you are a trifle.” 
Staunchly I answer, “ Right, old pal; ” 
I think of the white cliff walls at Dover ; 
I care not a jot for the animal ; 
You have never seen, but to-day you shall, 
A lion knocking an Englishman over. 


Heipless I lie. The monstrous cat 
Grins wide; when, lo! he has spotted 

A movement of Dr. Kidd's. My hat! 
He knows he has been snapshotted ! 





| 


Straight for the camera mark him swerve 
(The films just here are extremely vivid), 

Till Dr. Kidd has a lapse of nerve— 

He bunks from his post. You will now observe 
A bioscope artist being chivied. 


For I have sprung to the gaping breach, 

I have seized the camera’s shutter ; 
Notice the lion’s stupendous reach, 

Long odds for a sporting flutter. 
Diddled him. Dodged again. Encore. 

Collared. I knew I had spotted the winner. 
Dr. Kidd is, alas, no more. 
And now for our Series No. 4, 

The felis leo enjoying his dinner. 

(The pictures end.) 

A lion gorged is an easy prey, 

The rest was a simple matter. 








I crawled and potted him there as he lay 

Torpid and slightly fatter ; 
I skinned his carcase and homeward won, 

And although the papers have passed some 

strictures 

I rest content with my duty done, 

For I know I have taken the best, bar none, 
Of the earth’s kinematographic pictures. Evor. 








ONCE UPON A TIME. 
THe CHEQUE. 

Once upon a time there was a wealthy philanthropist 
who went about offering strangers a bearer-cheque for £100. 
And first he spread it out before the eyes of a small child, 
who, after looking at it for a moment, said, “ Please give 
me a penny;” and then he approached a serious young 


|man, who thanked him excessively, but declined on the 


|ground that he wanted to conquer the world unassisted | 
‘and alone. 





And then there came along towards him a man 
in the middling years of life, to whom was the hearer-cheque 
for £100 likewise tendered; and, looking at it with a merry 
suspicious eye, the man in the middling years of life said, 
“Ah, yes, [ know those haves,” and passed on his way with 
a jaunty assurance. And then the philanthropist held it 
out to an old, old man, who snatched it with fervour. 








‘‘ Within the past three days 300 waiters have joined their section 
of the union and 500 corks have joined theirs.’’—Daily News. 
It will be a dramatic moment when the 500 corks come out 
together. 
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BURGLARY UP-TO-DATE. 


PROVIDING THE CLUE, 








THE PRESSED CRITIQUE. 


(Show Sunday.) 


I Know very little about Art and] the rack. 
almost nothing about the more terrible} I believe the proper trade term for it is | 





% ia . ae . 

|any right-hand waistcoat-pocket. After 
i this, and quite without provocation on 
imy part, he suddenly switched round 


modern complications of the malady,!an easel; anyhow, it had fixed upon it 
ys] : 


but the other day William insisted on| an object which I could see at the first | 


| dragging me off to see the work of} glance was not only highly and freshly 


some painter whom he professes to] coloured, 


udmire. Striking the towing-path at 


stream to the pretty riparian purliex 
where the man resides and entered his 
studio, which ought to have been served 
| by a lift, and which struck me as being 
| singularly ill-furnished for the reception | 
| of guests. I carefully leaned my um- 
| brella against the wall and it gave a 
little sigh and tumbled down. I then! 
took off my hat and coat and placed} 
them in a dark corner on what appeared | 
to be asmall table with a very pleasingly | 
patterned mosaic-work top. , 

I was thereupon led to the centre of 


. a | 
of his boating costume, eyed me on 
some moments so searchingly that I felt | 


convinced he could see the return half| the work, out of training as I was and | interdependence of homogeneity, about | 
tired with my long walk; but no one|the essence, rag-time, the swmmum 


of the ticket to Askalon which I had in! 


ictinniiidesheiesiertieemesiatniestsees 


Westminster, we worked our way up-| 


but also done entirely by 
hand. 

1 waited. Nobody seemed to be 
going to do anything about it, and it 
was evident that I was expected to 
speak. Obviously, if I betrayed signs 


of consternation or sympathy the man) 


would be annoyed; a too enthusiastic 
admiration, on the other hand, might 
cause me to be suspected of insincerity, 
which I hate. The best course appeared 


to be a kind of jocular and polite com-| 


mendation, uttered in such a voice as to 


suggest a considerable intensity of con- | 


cealed emotion. 
said; “ capital.” 


“That’s capital,” I 
(As a matter of fact 


the room, where the artist, who did not! I really thought it would have been— | 
seem to have changed the upper part! under a more enlightened code of laws.) | about bravura and pianissimo (I am not 


After that I paused. It did not seem 
to be fair that I should have to do all 


I have called it a rack, but | 


| answered 
|looked at me so sternly that I knew 
[ should have to speak again. 


In the old and happier days it was 


of pleasure some faint likeness between 

‘any specimen of plastic art and the 
object it was intended to represent. 
Nowadays, of course, no more humili- 
ating taunt could be levelled at a 
conscientious artist, and I was not 
going to give myself away like that. 
So I pointed at last to what looked 
like a copper coal-scuttle in the midst 
of the purple foliage at the extreme left- 
hand bottom corner of the canvas, and 
said doggedly, “ Especially just here. 
Hot stutt that.” 











my gambit, and William | 


always possible to recognise with a start | 


There wasalong pause. Then William, | 


who was holding up one fist in front of 
his face as if he thought the picture 
was going to give him a nasty jab in 
the jaw, suddenly began to talk. He 
said a good deal about the relativity of 
| values, about keys and compositions, 
| absolutely sure of his exact words, but I 
\think I have them correct), about the 
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bonum and the Pragmatic sanction, and | |Germany will have forty-si six. Is a 
wound up his harangue by placing his | majority of eight sufficient? I put it) 


hand over the coal-scuttle (my coal- | to you as reasonable men: what shall 
scuttle) and saying, “ E.xcellent,excellent | we do then?” 

except for that—-I do think you] “Dredge the North Sea,” sug 
ought to cut that out.” | Bailey. ‘It ‘ll need it badly.” 

Not a little chagrined I moved away.| “Hang it, old man,” said Austin, 
As I cast my eyes round the studio} who was in the sanguine mood induced 
they suddenly fell on a little picture in| by backing two winners, “ won’t the 
a rather obscure place, a picture that Colonies buck up and help us? They ’re 
looked easy, a still-life study of a blue | good stuff.’ 
vase with some sunflowers in it.| “Let us suppose that Canada gives 
Coming back to the artist, I called his us six, Australia four, and New —s 

ttention to the thing. “I say, I dojand South Africa two each—vwell, 
like that,” I said, and I did. “That!”| | doesn’t save the situation, for it is 
he answered, shrugging his shoulders | obvious to every thinking man that the 
and turning back to W illiam,—* That! |} Dreadnoughts belonging to Spain, 
Oh, that was left here by the chap who| Turkey, Chili, and probably China, 
had the studio before me. I think he| might be , placed at the disposal of 
must have forgotten to put the text in.” | Germany.’ 

It wa; then that I suddenly re-| “The Republic of Liberia will back 
membered my important engagement | us anyhow,” said the invincible optimist, 
in the extreme North-east of London. | | Bailey. 

I said Good-bye” hurriedly and| If he hoped that Dolby would prove 
grovelled on the floor for my umbrella. | that Liberia had no Dreadnoughis he 
Then 1 went to the dark corner and| was sadly disappointed. Fixing him 
retrieved my hat and my overcoat. Asj| with his eye, Dolby said, “ Now we 
I looked at the latter, whilst going | come to armoured cruisers.” 
downstairs, I felt suddenly indignant.| “I haul down my flag,” cried Bailey ; 
Whatever may be the value of his| “T give in to the Teutons ; but don’t let 
work, an artist has surely no right to| the armoured cruisers open upon me.” 
leave unfinished masterpieces lying| ‘ We shall only have a majority of 
about face upwards on tables without) six to four in them,” proceeded the 
so much as a “ Wet Paint” notice on | merciless Dolby. “As thinking men, 
them to warn one. It simply ruins a| what do you make of that ? 
fellow’s clothes. | does Beresrorp say ? 

“He said everybody else was all) 
wrong. He might even say you were | 
; wrong, Dolby,’ replied Sellars. 


ggested 








THE YEAR. 

Do.by came into the smoke-room and | 
coughed in an important way. One or | destroyers—-what is the 
two lucky men near the door stole out. | safety there? I appeal to you as an 
The previous night Dolby had taken up | Englishman, Charters.’ 
and pulverised ‘the proposal that local “T’m not an Englishman. 
rates should be a charge on ground-| Welsh stamp-licker.” 
rents. Dolby had demonstrated con-| “Turning again to submarines,” con- 
clusively, in a speech of three-quarters- | tinued Dolby, “we are utterly behind. 
of-an-hour’s duration, that Ais rates, | And hydroplanes we have six to defend 
£38 14s. 6d., could not be paid out of | this Empire. Who dares say that six 
his ground-vent, £22 10s. Od., Q. I. D. ; | are adequate ?” 
but the other users of the smoke-room| No one dared say anything. A faint 
thought it might have been demon-|hope spread through the room that | 
strated more quickly. | Dolby had finished with the Navy. 

“We are bought and sold,” began| Dolby looked round the room Scie. 
Dolby solemnly. “ For eighteenpence | phantly. 
any member of this Cabinet would sell| arguments to show that 
his country.” critical year.” 


three myself,” said Bailey. 
“The signs of the times are most 
ominous,” continued Dolby, declining | 
to be drawn into a discussion of the 
relative values of Ministers. “I am| “That wasn’t exactly in my mind.” 
looking forward to 1926.” | “Then why 1950 ? 
¥s Do you think we shall have some | your point. 
decent weather then ?.” enquired Sellars.| “ Because with any 
‘It is the Danger Year. Then we} dead then, Dolby.” 
shall have only fifty. four cheasmnente ti Dolby spends his evenings in the, 


“T’m looking forward to 1950,” he 
said calmly. 

‘You think that by 
able to avenge the defeat of 1926?” 


luck you'll be 





W hat | y 


| tressed, 


“Now in’ the matter of torpedo- | 
margin of | 


I’m a} 


“Now [’ll recapitulate my | 
1926 is the| 


“IT shouldn’t think of offering} Charters nobly threw himself into | 
Epwarp Grey more than one-and-! the breach and faced the foe. 


then we'll be! 


I do not grasp 


IVARL — 


[Manca 2 26, 1928, 





| billiard- room now. Hesays that serious 
discussion is impossible in the smoke- 
room. His first break—on Welsh Dis- 
establishment—is reported to have 
lasted thirty-seven minutes and reduced 
the marker to pulp. 











WOOLCOMBE WOOD AGAIN. 


I LovE romance, as every maiden should, 

Though to the world it seems fictitious 
tissue, 

So off I set to seek in Wooleombe Wood 

That baby unicorn (see recent issue”). 


All afternoon I rummaged bush and 
whin, 

I chirruped softly this way and the 
other, 

Till, when my confidence was getting 
thin, 


I saw, through lichened trunks, the 
baby’s mother! 


|A mongrel-looking brute, with tufted 
tail ; 
Her hide was white, but weather- 
worn and grimy; 
Her horn was scarlet-tipped, and, like 
a flail, 
Itsmotethe branches as she blundered 
by me. 





She bleated harshly, like a thing dis- 
And while I stood, as curious as may 


’ 
It dawned upon me that she shared 
my quest— 
The mother, too, was searching for 
the baby. 


Through tangled groves that bleating 
came and went, 
Importunate, monotonous, depress- 
ing, 
| Till all: at once she thrilled with quick 
| content 
And nuzzling sounds of unicorns 





caressing. 


we se sk 
se “ * 


=< maids have power the unicorn 
to tame— 


Or so we read in legends of romance 
— it 
Was not a power I felt inclined to 
claim, 


So home I 
chance it. 


* Punch, March 12th, 


trudged, deeiding not to 


‘¢ A Unicorn Story.’ 





Sporting Headline in Daily Ex- 
press -— 
‘WILL UNCLE PAT 
MISS LINCOLN.” 
| We hope that Uncle will not pat Miss 
Lincoln. 
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Maas i S- sy: 


Mary Ann. ‘‘TIr you PLEASE, §1R, I WOULDN’r MIND STANDING ON THAT THERE TURN-SPIT THING IF ANY TIME YOU'D LIKE TO 
MAKE A IDOL OF ME.”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE man. One of Bishop WiLBERForRCE’s sons, Archdeacon of 
U < Westminster, to-day lends dignity and spiritual grace to 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) the chaplaincy of the House of Commons. The chapter on 

Mr. Greorcr Russet has a happy knack of inventing| Lord WotverHamrTon is invested with the pungency of 
quaint titles for the volumes in which are garnered for the|® gay spitefulness. It was, I believe, originally written 
instruction and delight of posterity his contributions to the|for the Life of the statesman better known as Henry 
contemporary Press. His latest, Half Lengths (Grant-|Fow er, compiled by a dutiful daughter, which shows how 
Ricuarps), contains only a moderate proportion of snippets | Mr. RusseLn’s humour occasionally borders on the reckless. 
a newspaper column long and is to that extent better than ———— 
some of its predecessors. The more generous space afforded| If, wandering over Polynesian Seas, you overheard some- 
by monthly magazines has given fuller opportunity of|body say, “ Talofa!” to somebody else, and the second 
doing justice to his themes. The volume opens with a| party replied, “ Jorana!” would you immediately understand 
striking appreciation and comparison of two Cardinals,| that the last speaker came from the island of Huahine? 
Newman and Wiseman. Better still is the study of the| You would not? Well, Mr. Jack Lonpon would. As far 
character of the late Duke of DrvonsnirE, who, as Lord as I can gather from A Son of the Sun (Minus anv Boon), 
Hartineton, through troublous times maintained at its! the Polynesian Seas are as familiar to him as Fleet Street 
highest level the tone of English Parliamentary life and|to me. He knows that if you are disorderly in the. Tivoli 
statesmanship. The characteristics of the first Lord| at Apia, it is Charley Roberts who throws you out; that, at 
CoLERIDGE and the only Henry Lanovcnére are sketched | Goboto, it is the unwritten law that white men must wear 
with light but informing touch. Best of all, where all is| trousers; and a thousand other facts of a similar nature. 
good, are the miniatures of the WiLBERForcEs, “a family|He is a Polynesian Encyclopedia, and he presents his 
which for a hundred-and-thirty continuous years has served | knowledge to the public through the medium of a series of 
England with soul and speech.” The founder was the! short stories, dealing with the adventures of one David 
emancipator of the slaves. One of his sons was Samvuen, Grief, a trader. The man himself is colourless, but the 
Bishop of Oxford, of whom Mr. Russet contrives to write | adventures are hereby certified to be of the finest quality. 
without quotation of an alliterative nickname, which over| For sustained excitement, “The Devils of Fuatino ” easily 
a trivially-minded but numerically large circle has done! heads the list, but I enjoyed almost as much the broad 
| much to obscure the qualities and achievements of a great | farce of “ The Feathers of the Sun.” In the former story, 
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A., a pirate, anchored in s lagoon, has treed B. (who is! Queer things, however, happen in South Africa, and readers 


| finanee of Cornelius Deasy, the beach-comber, the first man) many brunts; and his creator seems also to have thought 
| to institute paper money in the island of Fitu-Iva. 




















David Grief) on a lofty peak. B. cannot come down with-| of Miss Mitts Youna’s previous novels will not be sur- 
out being shot; but, on the other hand, A. cannot leave the prised to hear that Myles had to negotiate a vast deal of 
lagoon without being blown to bits, for he has to pass trouble before he was able to say to Joan Farrant, “ With 
directly under B.’s peak, and B. has a collection of dynamite! you beside me, the whole world is my kingdom and you my 
sticks which he proposes to drop if necessary. What should! queen.” I can just manage to believe in this severely tried 
A. do? or, for the matter of that, B.? For solution, see! hero, but I did from time to time find occasion to wonder 
A Son of the Sun. The second story deals with the frenzied | whether he was not allowing himself to bear rather too 





He | that he was a little too perfect, for at the very end of the | 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in that position! story she admits, with an abruptness that surprised me, 
taxes everybody and everything till life in Fitu-Iya becomes ! that he was not immaculate. Miss Youna writes in a most 
hardly worth living. How did Mr. Loxpow get that idea?) vivid manner, and her book can be warmly recommended 
|to anyone who is likely to be exhilarated by the spectacle 
of a great fight against misfortune. 


The Silence of Men (Jounx Lane) impressed me chiefly as 
an instance of clever observation thrown away upon a}! ———_—_____— 
foolish and unconvincing tale. There is no question that) Mrs. Exixor Gryn has achieved some results in the past, 
Mr. Prevost Barrrrepy (more familiar to readers of , but I have my suspicions that she did so rather by good 
romance under the name of “ Francts Prevost”) knows luck than by good management, if her new volume is to 





the life of Anglo-India as there are few who know it, and, 
what is rarer still, can convey that knowledge. But 1! 


be taken as the production of her mature genius. The 
title-story of The Contrast (DuckworTHh) is a not very 








wish it adorned a better ~ 


plot. John March, the 
British Resident in a 
native state, met Lynne 
Ashburton on the voyage 
to Bombay, fell in love 
with her, and finally, in 
order that she should be 
legally provided for, mar- 
ried her, though, for a 
not very obvious reason, 
the ceremony was kept 
a profound secret, and 
made no change in their 
relations. After a while, 
however, Lynne got 
bored with this and 
sailed for England, leav- 
ing a note to tell March 
that she had married 
Lord Dorrington, and 
that he’d better hold his 
peace about the former 
little affair, Which he did; and that was his “silence.” | 
And then, years afterwards, when he had fallen in love 
with somebody else, whom he couldn't marry without 
being a bigamist and couldn’t undeceive without smash- 
ing the Dorringtons’ heir, it quite casually turns out that 
Lynne had been married to yet another husband before she 
met March. Well, I have often been impressed by “ the 
silence of men,” but I found the silence of this much- 
wedded woman simply staggering. For all that, and 
despite some irritating mannerisms and affectations (ex- 
emplified by such phrases as “an official reception was | 
« very lion’s mouth of ennui,” and others equally uneasy), 
| should call the book well worth reading for its graphic 
pen-pictures of Indian scenes and character, drawn by one 
having an obviously first-hand acquaintance with Empire- | 
Builders. 








Vor the sake of Judges and other guileless people, I ought 
io say that the letters of the title of Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. 
(Joun Lane), do not represent a distinction given for services 
to the state, but stand for Illicit Diamond Buyer. Yet a 
glance at the picture of A/yles, on the cover of the book, 


| . . . | 
| will convince you that, although he might be a fast and| 


tricky wing three-quarter he could never wittingly have | 
bought or sold a precious stone by irregular methods. | 








THE WORLD'S 
CLASS IN BROKEN ENGLIsH FOR LONDON LADIES OF THE BALLET, TO ENABLE 
THEM TO APPLY FOR ENGAGEMENTS AS RUSSIAN DANCERS. 


land does not make very much of a 


— enlivening conversation 
| between a benedict and 
|his mistress, disclosing 


situation and showing 
| no new characteristics in 
_ the parties, except a ten- 
dency in the lady to a 
| domestic virtue alien to 
ithe class. The “Point 
of View” is the sort of 
story that anybody might 
| write, but most people 
| wouldn't, not because 
they dared not, but bhe- 
| cones they hadn’t the 
itime to waste. All that 
|the Canon's niece, the 
3ishop’s Chaplain and 
ithe spurious foreign 


WORKERS. : 
| Count said, thought and 





idid has been said, 
ii _ —_———_——'‘thought and done a 
thousand times before in books. “Fragments” is un- 


doubtedly the best of a bad lot. I cannot say that I wa; 
greatly pleased when Sir John called Winnifred “his 
darling white dove,” but there was about that bird at least 
a touch of the ingenuous which was very refreshing. 


Mr. E. C. Bextzey is shrewd enough to know that the 


| no new thoughts on the | 


experienced reader of a novel dealing with a murder will | 


inevitably suspect from the start the person with the best 
alibi. That is to say, if a millionaire is found shot on his 
lawn the probability is that the culprit is the private 
secretary who, setting out before the tragedy takes place, 
spends the night motoring to Southampton—six hours 
away—and duly reports his arrival there. Mr. Bentiry 
sees that this is expected of him, so he accepts the situation 
mystery of that part oi 
the narrative, though he packs the investigations of Trev!, 
his amateur detective, full of exciting ingenuities. The real 
interest of Trent's Last Case (NELson) centres round the 
motive of the crime, and only when you get to the last three 
or four pages do you find that, after all—— But to te'l 


that here would be to spoil an excellent story, told with a | 


rare distinction. I wish Mr. BENTLEY would relate some of 
Trent's earlier cases, or let him take up some more as a 
post-nuptial hobby. 


| 
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